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further treatment, see Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 
p. 231, and Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, iv, 
p. 216. 

Though Mr. Alfred Nutt, in commenting 
upon the likeness of the two stories told about 
Labhraidh Maen to those of Croesus' son and 
Midas, expresses his fear that Labhraidh was 
simply a "convenient person to whom classical 
legends might safely be attributed" ("The 
Aryan Expulsion and Return Formula," Folk- 
Lore Record, vol. iv, p. 33, note), it seems 
scarcely probable that the tale of his recovery 
of speech can be regarded as borrowed from 
the Classics. Indeed, it bears less resemblance 
to the Greek tale than does the story of OfFa. 
In the first place Labhraidh was an orphan ; 
and Offa, like the Lydian prince, had a father 
of advanced age. Moreover, as in Herodotus, 
it was to save his father that the hero of the 
Germanic tale spoke. In the Irish story it was 
anger in a quarrel that loosed Labhraidh 's 
tongue. Yet the two stories, Celtic and Ger- 
manic, have the characteristic in common that 
the hero wins a kingdom more or less indirectly 
through the recovery of his voice. In this they 
differ from the tale of Croesus' son. If, then, 
as seems probable, the story concerning Offa 
is a genuine Germanic tradition is it not likely 
that the Irish tale was borrowed by the Celtic 
from that source ? 

The somewhat scanty evidence that such 
was the case may be formulated thus. 1. Both 
the Germanic and the Irish stories, as I have 
just pointed out, differ from their Classical pro- 
totype and agree with each other in one es- 
sential point. 2. This agreement shows that 
the two could not be independent borrowings. 
Now the fact that the Book of Leiiister dates 
from the first half of the twelfth century, and 
is therefore older than the English and Danish 
accounts which are preserved, shows that the 
Offa story could not have been a Classical turn 
due to the learning of clerics who wrote late 
in the century. The opposite view, that the 
widespread Germanic story came from Ireland, 
need not, I think, be seriously considered. 3. 
The Germanic influence on Irish saga has been 
shown to be considerable even in the case of 
the earlier cycles. Even if one does not ac- 
cept all the theories of Prof. Zimmer (cf. Gott. 
gel. Anzeigen, 1890, p. 785 ff.; Zts. fitr deut- 



sches Alterthum, 1891, p. 1 ff.), it cannot be 
doubted that even the Cuchulinn saga was to 
some extent modified by the Scandinavian in- 
vasion. 4. The story of Labhraidh Maen's 
youth is not found, to my knowledge, in any 
Irish collection earlier than the Book of Lein- 
sier, that is, earlier than the twelfth century. 
At that period the Scandinavian influence, 
whatever it was, had had more than two hun- 
dred years in which to alter Celtic saga— time 
enough certainly for an attractive story to at- 
tach itself with some change to a king of re- 
puted valor and convenient remoteness. 5. 
Unlike the Midas story, which is also told of 
Labhraidh Maen, this tale of his youth is not 
told of any other Celtic hero either in Wales or 
in Brittany so far as I know. 6. Even if it be 
denied that Scandinavians from the Continent 
carried the story to Ireland, might it not have 
come from England, which had its legend of 
Offa's youth ? We know the intimate relations 
between Ireland and the north of England 
which existed in the time of Olaf Godfres'son 
and his cousin Olaf Sytrygson during the tenth 
century. The identity of Offa and Uffi pre- 
cludes the possibility that the tale was brought 
to England from Ireland after it had been 
transplanted there by the Northmen. The 
converse might, however, be true. I hold no 
brief for any particular Germanic family as 
transmitter of the story. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I offer this 
suggestion as to the relations between the 
stories of Offa and Labhraidh Maen with all 
humility. Someone with a wider knowledge 
of Germanic and Celtic literature may be able 
to offer a better solution to the problem of the 
relationship. The evidence here adduced 
scarcely proves, though I think it renders 
probable, my conjecture that the Irish tale 
came from the Germanic tradition. 

Gordon H. Gerould. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



THE LEODILLA EPISODE INBOJAR- 

DO'S ORLANDO INNAMORATO. 

{I, xx-xxii.) II. 

This immediately attracts the attention to the 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus, the plot of which 
is similar in many respects to this story, espe- 
cially in the first two acts. Pleusicles is in love 
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with Philocomasium, a courtesan of Athens, 
who returns his affection. But during the 
absence of her lover, a captain of Ephesus, 
Pyrgopolinices by name, comes and having 
won the favor of the mother carries off Philo- 
comasium much against her will. The ser- 
vant of Pleusicles, Palestrio, learning of this 
goes in search of her. His ship is captured by 
pirates and he is given as a servant to the cap- 
tain Pyrgopolinices. He talks with Philo- 
comasium, who informs him that she hates 
her master cordially, and that she would gladly 
return to Athens. Palestrio writes to his mas- 
ter who comes forthwith and lodges in the 
house of Periplecomenus, which adjoins that 
of the braggart captain. The servant then 
makes a passage through the house-wall so 
that the two lovers can meet each other. 
Sceledrus, another servant of the Captain's 
who is entrusted with the watching of Philo- 
comasium, is chasing a monkey along the roof 
and looking through the skylight sees Philo- 
comasium in the room of Pleusicles. The 
case is critical. It is Palestrio's business to 
extricate them from their difficulty. He brings 
this about in practically the same way that 
Leodilla and Ordauro deceive Folderico. He 
invents the story of the twin sister who has 
come to look for her twin. Act ii, v. 237. 

Palestrio. Nunc sic rationem incipissam, hanc instituam 
astutiam : 
Ad Philocomasium hue sororem geminam ger- 

manam alteram 
Dicam Athenis aduenisse cum amatore aliquo 

suo. 
Tarn similem quam lacte lactist : aput te eos 
hie deuortier 
Pbkiflbcombnus. Dicam hospito. Euge, euge, lepide: 

laudo commentum tuum . 
Palestrio. Vt, si illanc concriminatus sit aduorsum 
militem 
Meus conseruos, (se) earn uidisse hie cum alicuo 

auscularier, 
Arguam (hanc) uidisse aput te contra conseruom 

meum 
Cum suo amatore amplexantem atquo auscu- 
lantem. 
Sceledrus is extremely incredulous, but after 
having seen Philocomasium in both houses 
wearing different dresses and after she has ap- 
peared to him coming from both houses in a 
manner quite incomprehensible to him (since 
he knows nothing of the passage), he conies to 
the conclusion that he did not see what he did 
see, as Palestrio puts it. The resemblance in 



these points is striking and there are some 
other similarities which suggest that Bojardo 
was influenced by the Latin comedy in the 
composition of his narrative. In both cases 
the lady is tricked and carried off against her 
will by a ridiculous person whom she despises 
so that there is good reason for the watchful- 
ness of the husband in the one case, and that 
of the slave in the other. In both cases, too, 
the lover follows his mistress from a distance, 
and both find a similar means of approaching 
her. Both agree in omitting the episode of 
the ring, or the clothes of the Latin version, as 
a preparatory step to the deceit which is to 
follow. The idea of the banquet seems with- 
out any doubt to have been taken from the 
Sette Savi, although Sceledrus too goes into 
the house of Periplecomenus, where he sees 
the two lovers together, v. 519 sq., whereupon 
he hastens back to his master's house where 
he sees her, she having returned to her room 
by the passage through the wall. 

The incredulity of Sceledrus resembles much 
more closely the obstinacy of Folderico in be- 
lieving the verdict of his senses than the mild 
behavior of the husband in the Libro dei Sette 
Savi. Thus Sceledrus, v. 345 sq. 

Agedum ergo face, uolo scire, utrum egone id quod nidi 

uiderim 
An illic faciat quod facturum dicit, ut ea sit domi. 
Nam ego quidem meos oculos haheo nee rogo utendos foris. 
Set hie illi supparasitatur semper: hie eae proxumust : 
Primus ad cibum uocatur, primo (ei) pulmentum datur. 
Nam illic noster est fortasse circiter triennium : 
Nee quoiquam (alii) quam illi in nostra meliust famulo 

familia. 
Set ego hoc quod ago, id me agere oportet : hoc opseruare 

ostium. 
Si hie opsistam, hac quidem pol certo uerba mihi numquam 

dabunt. 

It is not till he has seen Philocomasium appear 
in and coining from both houses several times 
that he will admit that she whom he has seen 
is really the twin sister. So Folderico : 
37 

Diceva il vecchio : non mi vender foglie, 
Che io vedo pur di certo e non son cieco, 
Che questa e veramente la mia moglie ; 
Ma pur, per non parer pazzo ostinato, 
Vado a la torre e mo saro tomato. 

Finally according to Leodilla he is convinced ; 

44. Cosl pia volte in diversa maniera 
Al modo sopradetto mi mostrata, 
E si fuor di sospetto il geloso era, 
Che spesso mi appellava per cognata. 

As Sceledrus bursts from the house where he 
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has been to see the supposed twin to Philoco- 
masium he exclaims, v. 529 sq.: 

Pro di immortales, similiorem mulierem 

Magisque eandem, (tarn) qua; non sit eadem, non reor 

Deos facere posse. 

This recalls the exclamation of Folderico as 
he enters his wife's chamber on returning from 
the banquet of Ordauro's in the last verses of 
the thirty-ninth stanza and the first of the 
fortieth. 

Come fu dentro ed ebbemi veduta, 
Maravigliossi e disse : Iddio mi aiuta. 
40. Chi avria creduto mai tal maraviglia, 
Ne che tanto potesse la natura, 
Ch'nna germana si l'altra simiglia 
Di viso, di fazion e di statura? 

Palestrio had thus outlined Philocomasium's 
course of conduct, v. 186 : 

Vt cum qui se hie uidit uerbis uincat ne is se uiderit. 
Qui arguat se, eum contra uincat iure iurando suo. 
Si quidem centiens hie uisa sit, tanien infitias eat. 

This is just what Leodilla does when Fol- 
derico accuses her of leaving the castle : 

42. Ora non dimandar com'io giurava 
II ciel e i suoi pianeti tutti quanti ; 
Quel si fa per ben, Dio non aggrava, 
Anzi ride al spergiuro degli amanti, 
Cos! ti dico, ch'io non dubitava 
Giurare e l'alcorano e i libri santi, 
Che da poi ch'era entrata in que] girone, 
Non era uscita per nulla stagione. 

The Miles Gloriosus must have been at 
least as familiar to Bojardo as the Libro dei 
Sette Savi. According toReinhardtstoettner 
(Plautus, pp. 18-19) tne manuscript containing 
the Miles Gloriosus was discovered in 1428 or 
1429 by Nicolaus of Trier. In the year 1472 
the Editio Princeps appeared, or about ten 
years before the first two books of the Or- 
lando Innamorato were completed. Among 
the princes who promoted the studies leading 
to the Renaissance none were more zealous 
than Ercole I., Prince of Ferrara, who took 
especial delight in having the plays of Plautus 
represented in his theatre. In i486 he had the 
Meneechmi given, and there is a tradition that 
he translated it himself. The Amphitrio was 
given in 1487 and 1491 in the version of Col- 
lenuccio. Gregorovius says of him in his 
Lucrezia Borgia i, 227 : 

" Er war einer der leidenschaftlichsten Be- 
griinder des Renaissancetheaters. Er hatte 
schon viele Jahre zuvor von Diclitern an seinem 
Hofe Stiicke des Plautus und Terenz in terza 
rime iibersetzen and dann auffilhren lassen. 
Guarino, Berrardo, Cpllenuccio, selbst Bo- 
jardo, haben fur ihn zu diesem Zwecke gear- 
beitet." 



For Bojardo's activity in this line of work see 
also D'Ancona, Origini del Teatro Italiani, ii, 
135 sq. While we do not know of any special 
comedy of Plautus which Bojardo translated 
or popularized in this way, it is certain that he 
did work of this kind, for there is a play or 
representation of which he is the author, and 
on its title-page it bears this inscription : 
"Commedia del Magnifico Conte Matteo Maria 
Bojardo, conte di Scandiano, tradotta da un 
Dialogo di Luciano, acompiacenza dello Illus- 
trissimo Principe signor Ercole Estense Duca 
di Ferrara." 

There is then every reason for believing that 
Bojardo was well acquainted with the Miles 
Gloriosus. Hence, instead of believing with 
D'Ancona (cf. edition, p. 120) that Bojardo has 
made of the Moglie Involata of the Libro dei 
Sette Savi the episode of Folderico and Or- 
dauro ("II Bojardo ne ha fatto Pepisodio del 
vecchio Folderico e di Ordauro "), we should 
rather hold that this episode is a welding 
together of the two elements, the Classical 
and the popular; the poet adding much of his 
own native material in the characterization of 
the personages. Such a fusion is quite in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Bojardesque nar- 
rative. 

However, Leodilla's troubles were not over 
even after she had succeded so well in getting 
away from her detestable husband. For the 
second day as they were riding joyfully along 
their way they perceive a page who is fleeing 
at full speed before a villain who is evidently 
trying to kill him with his lance. The page is 
in great distress calling for aid. Ordauro is 
moved to pity and starts out to save the boy. 
But the chase is long and takes him away from 
his mistress. No sooner has he disappeared 
than Folderico appears with a large force of 
armed men and Leodilla again becomes his 
prey. This treacherous device is sometimes 
met with in the old Romances of Adventures ; 
so, for example, in the Lancelot which I have 
to quote from the Romans de la Table Ronde 
mis en nouveau langage par Paulin Paris, 
vol. 4, p. 60: 

"Nos quatre chevaliers demeurent en aguet, 
et bientfit Lancelot entend lapucelle crier: 'A 
l'ajde ! a 1'aide ! ' II s'glance dans le courtil et 
voit a peu de distance vingt fer-armes qui at- 
taquent deux chevaliers couverts des armes du 
roi Artus et de Gaheriet. II broche vers eux ; 
mais ceux qu'il venait deTendre le saisissentet 
le font tomber de cheval . . . . Le m6me pidge 
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attendait Hector et messire Gauvain. DeV 
arm^s a leur tour, ils sont life et conduits 
dans une grande ge61e oil ils eurent tout le 
temps de maudire la messagfire de la perfide 
magicienne. 

As Folderico is carrying her away by a long 
detour through a dark valley to escape Or- 
dauro, the three giants appear, kill the husband, 
and in this state she is rescued by the knights 
Orlando and Brandimarte in the manner al- 
ready seen. 

The three cantos containing the Leodilla 
episode represent in miniature the whole work. 
A romantic episode is introduced, then inter- 
rupted to give place to a description of the 
battle between Rinaldo and the champions of 
the traitor Truffaldino — quite in the style of 
those battles which the vassals of Charlemagne 
were in the habit of fighting. The story is 
then resumed, blended together out of Classi- 
cal and popular elements, and ends with the 
introduction of new adventures — Brandimarte's 
pursuit of the stag. He disappears and the 
canto comes to an end. 

Colbert Searles. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



GOLDSMITH AND THE NOTIONS 

Grille AND Wandrer IN WERTHERS 

LEIDEN. II. 

It may still further be shown that actual 
thoughts and feelings of the sentimental young 
author in regard to Lotte Buff found an echo 
both in his own and in Goldsmith's poem. 
After Charlotte's wedding, he wrote in May, 
1773. to Kestner that a poem of his would ap- 
pear in the (Gottinger) Musenalmanach, which 
no one should better understand than Kestner 
and his young wife; that it bore the title, Der 
Wandrer, and began : "Gott segnedich hinge 
Frau." On Sept. 15th of the same year, he 
mentioned in another letter to Kestner the 
page of the almanac where the latter would 
find the poem, adding: "er binde es Lotten 
ans Herz." He then remarks : "Du wirst 
unter der Allegorie Lotten mid mich, und was 
ich so hunderttausendnial bey ihr gefiihlt er- 
kennen." The Wandrerof the allegory is, ac- 
cordingly, Goethe himself, and Lotte Kestner 
the young wife upon whom he invokes a bless- 
ing. Before becoming enamored of Lotte, he 
had, moreover, sent a copy of the poem to 



Herder's sweetheart, Caroline Flachsland.who 
was greatly delighted with it. It may be safely 
assumed that the sight of these happy young 
couples kindled in his heart a desire to follow 
their example. This was at that time the wish 
of his parents. That he was himself disposed 
to wed is proved by his engagement to Lili in 
1775, the year after the publication of Werther. 
Let us now compare the two poems, and we 
shall easily recognize the thoughts and feelings 
that animated the young poet at that time. 
The sight of a young peasant wife and her 
cottage built amid the ruins of an ancient 
Roman temple of Venus, awakens in the heart 
of Goethe's wandering stranger the longing 
that he, on his return home, might also be 
welcomed in his cottage by such a wife : — 

Und kehr' ich dann am Abend heim 

Zur Hiitte, vergttldet 

Vom letzten Sonnenstral, 

Lass mich empfangen solch cin Weib 

Den Knaben auf dem Arm ! 

In his wanderings in foreign parts, Goldsmith's 
Traveller finds very similar scenes of simple, 
domestic happiness. In Italy, his attention is 
arrested by a peasant's cot amid the ruins of 
the palaces of the Roman emperors : — 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time and tottering in decay, 
There in the ruin heedless of the dead. 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed : 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

In Switzerland, his heart is gladdened on be- 
holding its contented peasant life : — 

At night returning, every labour sped. 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Like Goethe's Wandrer, the Traveller returns 
home with the conviction that in every land 
man's true happiness does not depend upon 
laws and rulers, but is to be found in the quiet 
joys of family life : — 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind :S 
Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

5 "Ach so gewiss ist's, dass unser Herz allein sein Gllick 
macht," Werther exclaims (WA., p. 62;. 
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